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Dkpartmknt uf tiik Interior, 

BiruEAC OF Education, 

June 1916 . 

Sir; Until within tho hist fow years jvuhlic schooUiouses in Amor- 
ic*in cities and towns were open oidv* h>r the roj^uhir school work and 
for children of legal school age. For this purpose they were open only 
from 5 to 7 hours a day for from 150 to 190 days in the year, a total 
of not more than 1 ,400 hours a year, and were closed to all uso through 
the remainder of the 8,760 hours of the year. Public school funds 
wWo used only for the regular sdiool work. Only occasicinally 
evening classes fornlder boys and girls and for men and M^omen weio 
found, and sometimes schoolrooms were used for jiublic debates and 
for mwtiiigs of lit<Tary societies composed cliiefly of older boys and 
girls of the school. Except for the very few who went to college, 
education was suppexsed to stop with childliood and the total or par- 
tial completion of tlie prt\scribed work of the ehmieutary schools, or, 
at most, with the years of early adolescence and the work of tho 
high school,. The public schools had no further concern for them. 
But sin(‘e the begimiing of the presemt c(uitury there has boon a grow- 
ing interest in public school extension and for a fuUer use of the pub- 
lic school plant. In mo.st cities and large townis sehoolhouses are 
now used for night schools, both for. older hoys and girls and for 
adults, for meetings of ci\de soei(U.i(»s, for entortaiuments, for meot- 
'in^ of parent-teacher associations, and other similar educative pur- 
poses, and it is not uncommon , for public school funds to he used 
directly or indirectly for tho promotion of these larger and loss 
organized forms of eilucation. To meet tho demand for some intelli- 
genl account of the nature and progress of this movement tor the 
extension of public education and the wdder use of school buildings, 
I recommend that the manuscript trnnsmitteil hort>with be published 
os a biilletin of tho Bureau of Education. It was prepared at my 
request by Mr. Clarerice Artliur Perry, of the Russell Sago Founda- 
tion, through the cooperation of that Foundation and ibis Bureau. . 

Respectfully submitted. 

‘ ‘ . ' P. P. Cl.\xton/ 

Commissioner. 

Tho Secrktarv op the Interior. 
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THE EXTENSION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


WHAT IT IS THAT IS BEING EXTENDED. 

During tho fall of 1912 a bitter political cunt^t was waged in 
Jersey City. Tho decisive, rally, tense and surcharged with partisanv 
feeling, at which public sentiment was finally captured by one of the 
striving factions, was held in the city high school. Having in mind the 
violent possibilities natural tc a political mass meeting, the educa- 
tion authorities took precautions. Through the newspapers tho 
public was instructed regarding tho hour of opening the doors and 
the particular entrances to bo used in entering and leaving tho build- 
ing, and it was informed of the ban upon smoking. Citizens were 
also requested to cooperate with tho police in maintaining ordA* in 
and around the school primiises. The orderliness that resulted was 
remarkable/considoring the occasion, Tho audience, which included 
many ladio.s, showed no disposition U> smoke during the proceedings, 
and only a few had to be cautioned about it at the doors, “ In fact," 
reported Supt. of Schools Henry Snyder, **the prevalent good order 
was the cause/ for much favorable commonL^^ Thus the matter of 
talking over the affairs of government and of selecting public servants,- 
a business that is often transacted amidst sordid surroundings and 
but feebly participated in by large and important elements of the 
population, was dignified and mode more widely representative 
through coming under the shelU'r of the publio-scbool system. In 
this incident we see an illustration of a community activity being 
modified by public school control. 

There is a tendency to ov^erlook thc*preciao nature of the process 
knowi as public education, it is a common habit to t)unk of the 
activities which go on in tho classroom os in sumo essential way dif- 
ferent from those which go on in the parlor, tho office, and the shop. 
The imposing and intricate macliinery of modem education makes 
it easy to lose sight of the fact that nothing is done within the school 
that is i^t done outside of the school. Children learned to under- 
*^tand graphic signs and to count things by means of symbols long^ 
before schools existed. In the tribal period, history and poetry were * 
imparted to the young -through the camp-fire recitals of the elders. 
To-day boys and girls begin to pick up^the three Jl’s and to acquire 
something of local geography before they enter a classroom. Many ^ 
boys use aaws ^d haiimers before they get into the manual training 
shop, and most girls do something with dishes before they enter the 
domestio science room. With everybody, learning begins before the 
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s^ool days and coiituiu<> 8 ;aft<T thoy have pawd, and even during 
th^ it^es on outsido of the classn>em as much. perhaps as wiUiiu it 
'mo distinctive work of the school is to make certain common 
activities go better than they ordinarily do apart from it. Kssen- 
ti^y. It IS an improving, elevating, ameliorative function tlmt the 
school has olwajTi attempted to perfonn, and must from its very 
nature always strive to pi>rfonii in the future. It may not idwav^ 
eiinch tho character of the act ivity it tikes over, hut it always insLs'is 
upon Its conformity to a certain ^manner. Its efficacy in imposing 
upon human conduct a desired luohl was first appreciated, naturally 
enough, by the church, an institution which has sup])orted it fnnn 
tho earlu«t times and by which it wiU jirohuhlv always he regarded 
as a neimssary instrument. With the dev<>lopment\)f deinocraev ' 
aiid the increasing participation of the eoinmon people in the affiiiii 
of giivernment, coilceni was felt its to the wisdom and intelligeiiee 
which tho masses would display in the e.\ercise of suffrage. This 
anxiety arose from the belief that the intellectual training of the 
nsing generatioii^hich was then being given largely in the home 
and only to a Hmite.d degree by the chureh and private agencies’ 
was not sufficieiiUy even, .systematic, and efficient to iiisun* tile ade- 
quate education of all the future oiti/.eiis. Kdueatioii was imleed 
going oil in one way or anoUier everi-Avh.Te, l.ufr it was not unifonidy 
good enough. And so the piihlie school was instituted to bet I it 
generally the rudimentary iiistnietion then in existence. 

Bettering, in tho sense iiiteiidod hc^re, does not mean that the public • 
Bchool, upon assuming the burden of teaching tJie tlirocB’s, immedi- 
ately improved the quality of that process as carried on in exception- 
lavoired homes or privaU' schools. What is meant is that, 
through the transfer, in the mail/, of this in.stniction from careless’ 
untutored, and unsystematic parents to persons specially prepared ' 
for and devoting regular periods to teaching, the learning of the threo 
R B was greaUy facilitated for the multitudes of lioys aiul girls who 
had hitherto enjoyed no particular educational advantages By 
^proving. the instruction of a^largo part of the chUdren, the public 
school bettered tho bvlk of tho elementary instruction for all. Other 
Mtivities which have been unevenly and inadequately p<>rfornic(l by 
. the home are being continually taken over by tho public school with 
the same kind of amolioratiye result. / 

Let us take one other example. Parents, as a rule, have always 
m some way for the bodies qf their chddren. Their soheitude 
ma^haye resulted m little more than trimming the hair or providing 
it Chinffie form of binding the 

9l0el^iit it hw peldoin beep absent altogether. On the other hand, 
to-day, have in practice attained to the height of 
Ihw obligation in this matter; that is to sa;y, few parents are ays- 
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tematicoUy having tlicir growing sons and (laughters professionally 
examined for bodily imperfections, defects of the teeth^ the throat, 
and the sense organa, t!iua making possible tlio initjation of corr(k>- 
tive measure* while they are still feasible. By making medical in- 
spection a school duty, the discharge of this family obligation is 
being raised to a higher level of thoroughness and efficiency; for the 
mass of the children the performance of tliis function is being vastly 
improved through its assumption by the public school. To take a 
common but vital human activity that may be well performed by the 
few, but is carried on imperfectly by the many, and lift it universally 
to a higher plane — this is the essential function of public education. ^ 
Since public education introduces no new activities, but deals 
always and only wftli those wdiicli an^ common t^> tlie life outside of 
the scluml, the improvements it effects are lU'cessarily improvements 
in manna'. Its achievement is that tlie actwity it takes over goes 
on in a better, more uniform way tlian it ordinarily does when left 
to itself. In other w'ords, public education always changes human 
conduct, and if it wc'rc not for the fjvct tliat W(' are accustonuHl to 
lussociute mojal with deliberate wong-doing and not with car(*l(*s or 
imenliglitc'iied actions, it would be the riglit name to give to the 
specific work of the public school. Tliat a close kinship exists 
between morality and the essential natuse of public education is 
obvious. This redationship is interestingly unveiled when we go back 
of the earliest be'ginnings of public education and pentj^ato the con- 
siderations which drove our foredatlu'rs to take the first e’emcroto 


steps toward the e'stablishnu'nt of fre*e schools. Their mental work- 
ings are* clearly reveeUe'd in an old Boston school law of 1 ( 542 , wherein 
it is set forth that sede'ctinen are reejuireal to •‘have a vigilant eye 
over their brethren and neighbois: to see that none of them shall 
suffer so much barbarism in any of (heir families as not to (*nde'avor 
to tejich their childrem and apprentices so much leainiing as may 
enable them peu-feectly to read the English tongue and obtain a 
knowledge ()f tlie capital laws.” Motives of a more palpably moral 
character it would be difficult to discover bediiiid any other under- 
taking that was not connected with the churclil 

If further evidence were neeahsl to substantiato the claim that this 
improving function constitute** the essence and core of publie; educa- 
tion, the permanency of this characteristic would afford it. In the 
early days the public school weis exclusively devoted to the intellec- 
tual and the academic. New the handling of the saw and the tooth- 
brush drill are taking their places alongside of parsing and ciphering. 
O|ico society felt an educational duty towd'fd children only; now 
through its State and eity colleges it is taking in adults. No matter, 
however, what change* occiir in the. field or range of public education^ 
its bettering/ uplifting character pereist^ unchanged. 
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At bottom self-preservation was the motive that brought the public 
school into existence, and it has now served that purpose so long that 
it is inooncmvable that society would ever allow it to be used for 
destructive ^i^oses. Furti^imqre, throilgh being forced to com- 
bine their means in the employment of skilled persons to teach their 
children the three R^s, peopl^have learned that they con use the same 
method in obtaining for their offspring and for themselves oppor- 
timhies for self-realization and happiness which individually they 
could not afford. So that not only the circumstances of the public 
rfchooPs origin, but society’s innerinost, selfish interests, bind it to the 
continu^ce, throughout all future time, of its present distinctive 
function. * \ 

The teaching staff and other machinery of the school being thus 
unalterably dedicated to a betterment service it follows that society 
will not permit the buildingi which were erected solely for the same 
purpose to be put to any sort of contrary or deteriorating use. In 
the public mind the schooDiouse is so closely associated with wholo- 
someness that ah antisocial event happening in it, either during or 
after the Regular classes, is immediately resented. If it occum in the 
Bchoolhouse, it is n public matter; if it docs not come up to local 
standards of propriety, criticism is certain and prompt. 

The statistics about to be presented show that n w and varied 
activities have come within the environment and under the control 
of public education. Viewed as figures, or/6s so many congregations 
of human beings, they have little meaning. When regarded as evi- 
dence of an increase in 'the range and power of the most effective 
n^trumentality for the improvement of mankind that society has 
ever contrived, they have on enormous significance. Do they show 
that lectures are held in the schools ? It means that new canals have 
been dug to facilitate commerce in the world’s stores of knowledge. 
Do they reveal parent-teacher gatherings in classrooms? Society is 
getting team-work between the home and the school. Political ral- 
lies and voting? The seat of democracy iS being transferred from 
,the back hall and the barber shop to more suitable quarters. The 
games of boys and girls ? Childhood is beginning to receive intelli- 
consideration. Youths and maidens consorting in school halls 
fitfid gymnasiums ? Instincts of racial importance are being cher- 
ished instead of exploited. In general, it may be said that the fig- 
ures to follow roughly profile a vast ground swell of social effort; they 
measure the sweep of a deliberate, coopei'ative reacKing-dut for a 
ifiner and richer human life. 

T^ cotoUarics of school extension need no further, a’japlifica- 

'■ tibh:'' ■■ 

(1) Every work of improvement accomplished through the public 
school is educational, * 
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aTa now embraced under public education may be 

added to or replaced by new ones, but no such change can alter its 
essential nature, which is improvement. 

the extent of the extension MOVEMENT. 

It is a matter of common observation that school properties through- 
oiit the country arc being increasingly . uswl outside of the regular 
class hours, but liow many cities are thus utilizing their schools, how 
many schook in each of these cities have the wider use, how continu- 
ous it IS and what it consists of in these various schools— -upon these 
points no accurate information has been availa'ble. To assemble such 
formation as could be obtained upon these points was the object of 
this .inquiry. Tlie diflicultics of the task were two-fold; («) A. vast 
number of miscellaneous after-school occasions take place of which 
no .systematic records are kept, and {h) in cities where the after-class * 
use has been more or less systematized the records of one system are 
not comparable with those of any other. \^ile thc>se obstacles have 
notimen entirely overcoine, it has been jiossible nevertlveless to bring 
together certain data which-do increase our knowledge of the e.xtent ‘ 
of Wider use. ■ 

Ihe Riireaii of Education annually puts certain questions to tlie 
public school ofTiciids of the country. Upon the city schools ques- 
tionnaire d(.'voted to “StatLstics (ithcr than dscal (Part J)” appears 
Uie inquiry (No. 18), ‘ Name any .special activities connected with the 
school sj-stem, as lectures, playgrounds, social centers, etc.” The 
answera nxido to that question for the school year ending in June 
1014 have been tabulated by the Statistical Division of the Bureau’ 
of Education and are set forth in Table 1. A preliminary e.xamina- 
tion of the tablo in the light of information regarding local exteasion 
.^ctivities already at hand in the correspondence of the bureau and the 
fill's of the department of recreation of the Bussell Sago Foundation 
slmwed that many cities which could have ansv.'cred question 18 
affirniativcly had faded to do so at all. Since the information, on 
hand consisted of written or printed reports from the local school 
authorities themselves, it was felt that, in the interest of greater com- 
pleteness, It would be justifiable to attempt to answer, ife far as the 
facts known to us perrnitted, for the cities wltich had not answered 
for theimelves. Tins was accordingly done, and the cities for which 
wmn t gratuitously furnished arc shown in the table. 

Wilo the interpolated .imswer may not disclose all of the city’s extou- 
s^qn woj-k, it is authentic as far as it goes. But the cities for which : 
this had to be doqe are so numerous (they number 86, oi; about 14 
per cent of all in the table) as to arouse the suspicion that other 
municipahties, not represen^ in our supplehjentary reports, and. yet 
actually ^engaged in ext^ionaotivities, are oinitted from thelist 
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fore, is not good evidence that that city is not doing any extension 
work, ^d, however widespread the table may show the after-class 
activities to be, 't must always be regarded as an understatement of 
the actual facts. ' ^ . 

It will be observed that all of the Slates, including the District of 
Columbia, are represented in the table except Delaware. In- no one 
section of the country is school extension strikingly more prevalent - 
than it is in other parts. / In its superficial aspects at least the move- 
ment seems to have spread evenly over the whole country. The 
infimto yarie^ of its manifestations is indicated by the variations in 
Uie replies in the several columns and particularly by the fulhvess of 
the references to miscellaneous activities. The totul niunber of 
ontriew imder the several lu^ads are as^follows: 


Siimrnnry o/ dtieA uwl orf ir.it rrjtnri<‘ii i;i Table 1, 


CJU«3. 

603 




Totiil number of eititvi roi>ortiu!j. . . . . ; ; 

Oitiw reporting — ' »> 

_PlaygToimdfl ; *,/ ' 3^5 

^ Mi^ellanoouH aotiv)tit*rt 294 

Lectures 2 S 9 

ParefiLteacher ujasociatitniH, : O07 

Sot;ial centers 1 29 

Vacation .*<'hoolM 

a country-wide ii^ntory of these activities; tliLs statement 
sufferir from sources ofC«ompleteness mentioned above and also 
from the fa(^t that only three of the items (let^tures, playgrounds, 
^d social centers) were named in the circulated question. Many 
superintendents doubtless were not accustomed to think of their 
parent-teacher associations and vacation schools fis “special activi- 
ties” of their systems and consequently did not report them. 

“Social center” is generally understood to indicate a rather elabo- 
rate and intensive aftcr-seliool development, but the replies' of the. 
school officials show that the term is actually applied, to under- 
takings differing greatly ^ to amount and character of work. One 
leity, for example, reported social centers when it appeared from 
o^er information furnished that during one 'inonth the extelision 
o<?tivities comprised only one lecture * and during a later month only 
three meetings of an adult society. Another city^ reported social 
centers when, according to its own statement, its school extension 
work other than the regular ni^t school^yros all carried on in a high 
school which is open evenings on an average qf about four times a 
month, . .Other ij^ of imdertakinga shnilarly slight and spo- 
this dignified label w also be cited. Until, there- 
^ei enterpjrises going by. this name )iava become more definitely 
lv gteudor it! will, not be very useful as an index to the character 
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He lines of work mentioned in the forgoing summary include * 
practically all the mein activities now going on within school premises 
outside of the regular day classes except the organized evening in- 
struction, Inquiries 22 and 23 of the aforementioned questionnaire 
concerned public evening schools. The replies for 1914 have been 
tabulated by theStatistical Division, and the summaries show that such 
schools were reported by 297 cities of 10,000 population and over, an 
increase of 44 per cent as compared with the number reported for 
1912. Thetot^numberofpupilsenrolledVasG05,475, and they were 
taught by 14,451 teachers, Among the cities between 5,000 and 
10,000 population there were 84 which reported evening schools dur- 
ing 1914, their enrollment being 8,593 pupils. So that for this year 
the total number of cities (above 5,000) reporting this form of wider ' 
use was 381, and the benefits of the evening instruction were enjoyed 
by 614,008 individuals. Those figiu’es, combined witli the summary 
of Table 1, afford us the only available data regarding the present 
sweep of the school extension movement. Because of the conditions 
under which they were gathered, they can not, however, bo tokon^o 
indicate its depth or volume; to gain knowledge upon these points 
some vertical soxhidingtJ have been made, the results of which are 
sot forth in the next Section. 

THE MAGNITUDE LOCAL UNDERTAKINGS. 


How-much extension work is done in mdividual cities, how many 
evenings a week schools are open, liow many rooms are xisod, a!nd 
What classes of activity go on in them, indicate the kinds of infor- I 
mation which wore sought under tliis head. Such data, if compar- 
able, would increase our knowledge of the relative intensity of the 
work in various l(K',alitios. For these purposes a blank form ‘ knowu 
as the Evening Use Record** was devised and printed by the Bureau 
of Education. Each card captained spaces requisite for a record of 
all occasions after 6 p. m. in one serhool for one month. A supply 
sufficient for a complete reconl of all such occasions in a city during, 
the months of February, March, iind April, 1914, was offered to 
School officials in all the cities of 5,000 population and over. Super- 
intendents to the number of 234 applied for these cords, and 110 
sent in fillod-out cards. 

Upon assembling the returns, it was found ihat they included 
many cai Hs which showed only two or three evening events durag a 
month. Evening occasions of a similar frequency result spontano- \ 
ously in many schoob, espodaUy high schools, Tntiiout^the stimulus ot 
a doKberat^ wider*use motive. Since it was the ptrrposo of the inqiiiry^ ? 
to gauge, li possible, the accomplishments chargeable to conscious 




i For the form of this cini. litftniotioDa. md letfr of tramutai^ nmm 
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Bchool-extenMoa efforts, it was necessary to set a standard of use 
whi(A, it ^ht fairly be assumed, was just above the nmvimiim 
attainable in any ent^rising school which had not yet felt the im- 
pulse toward wider use. Without sdftie sufch standard the tabula- 
tions Would be without significance. All cards, therefore, which did 
not show two or more classes of activity occurring once a week or 
oftener, or one activity twice a week or oftener, were excluded. It 
was necessary to throw out also cards which showed activities taper- 
ing off or coining to an end during the month, since in such cases the 
tabulator could not be sure that the partial data gave a true descrip- 
tion of the activity in its normal course. Since the omission of a card 
meant the omission of a school it has resulted in unavoidable unfair- 
ness to the cities affected, fiut as a matter of fact this in(|iiiry 
can not bo expected to afford a basis for a fair comparison of the 
total amount of extension work in the various cities ,'ntunod. Such 
a comparison would have to include the Ungths of the sea'pns when 
schools were open evenings, and that information is not available. 
The fodings presented in Table 2 are rather such as would bo obtained 
by smking a vertical shaft, two or three months wide, tlirougli tho 
evening activities of 53 eiticii, toward the end of the season. Tliey 
show tho thickness and tlie character of tho veins, but reveal no 
' facts regarding their horizon tid dimensions. " 

In Table 2 we ^ve the results of an attempt to lay the same pattern 
upon the extension activities of 296 schools. Such a method brings 
out differences efuito as clearly as agreements. Differences in admin- 
istrative control are revealed by the fact that reports covering throo • 
months were asked for, but in tho case of only 100 schools wore data 
for the whole period furnished, and only a few cities were able to 
obtain from their several schools reports for the same length of time. 
The amount of use which schools are given after 6 p. m. shows little 
uniformity among either tlio cities or the schools of any given city. 
The average number of rooms used an evening usually includes a 
faction showing that there is little sainencjss in respect to the amount 
of space occupied from evening to evening. 

Slightly over one-half of the schools listed used two or fewer rooms 
- per evening; the average for the bulk of the remainder ranged between 
, three and nine rooms per evening, the highest number (19.8) being 
reported for public school 188, Manhattan, New York Gty. Tho 
averages for 11 of the larger cities are shown in Table 3. Since these 
; figure show o^y the average amoimt of space taken up by the activi- 
and throw no light Bpon the number of even- 
the buildings are open, it must be ropeated 
!|r ;!that they, can not.be regarded as comparisons of the volume of the 
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TabUI S. — /{ootM itfcrf per evening in 7/ ritiee d.^ring February, JVarcA, arid AprU, 2914, 


rftte. 


(likMo.Ili 

I)e8 IfomeR. Iowa, . 
Oimid Rapids. Rich . 

Los Angeio% Col 

Louisville, Kv 

Uinneapofis, Minn . . . 

Newarfe^N.J 

New York.N, Y 

PhitedeJphIa, Pa 

Rochester, N.Y..... 
St I^Lh, Mo 


Schools 

Rooms 

reported 

umd per 

upon. 

evening. 

18 1 

6.5 

e 

1 1.7 

10 

l-H . 

10 


4 

3.6 

14. 

4.3 

' 8 

1.6 

1 128 

4.5 

18 

4.7 

n 

2.0 

5 

1.3 


* This fl^tre Includes schools n.sed by tho departments of public lectnras, evening schools (only tlielr 
recmutional and social activities l)eing included in the table), and e\’cnlng recreation oentors. In some of 
the bulldl^ more than one of these departments operated at tho same llmi». Tho average imiulMf of 
nsmis iiUIued in 30 scho<^ e.xclusiveJy assigned os evening rKraatlon centers was n.K. 

Ill an ofFort-to ascertain what activities are arriving at a fixetl 
stiitiis in extension work, a diseriiiSnation was made in Table 2 in 
the columiLs under tho head of *‘Krequen(*.y ('if a(‘tivilies/* Tlio 
(Ku ivsions which took place on fixed days of tjie week or nioiith are 
rep()^ul in a inanmT which showjs both their frequency and their 
n^giilarity; those oeeurring irn^gularly, or sporadically, are reported 
by minierals which ti'll the mimlxT of such (X'casioits during Urn 
period covens I by the leport; both sets of figun^s together record all 
tlie liiK^ of work (other than orgaiii/xsl night iastmetion) engaged in 
at the rospectivo schools. 

To as(*.ertain the* relative degree of regularity attained by the 
various linos of activity in these 53 cities, tho times they wore re]>ortetl 
regular and tho times irregular liave been tabulated, and results 
aro shown ‘in figure 1. The total number of times reported is a 
measure, too, of tho provalcneo of tho various lines, and their ranks 
in this respect arc shm^m by tho Ipngtlis of tho respoctivo bars. 

By iiLspoctiou of the diagram it will be seen that tho throo most 
prevalent activities are some'^sfonn of ,i\thleti(^, dubs for young 
people, and lectures, while tho Ichst common, as would have been 
oxpocttMl, arc tho civic and tho gimeral social, occa^ons, A school 
.which is tho scene of frequent mass meetings, banquets, and noi^lHir- 
hood parties has reached a ox>mplett*ness of socialization that is ha 
yet not so very common. Athletics, club-work,* and rooms for 
reading or quiet games ore regular activities in 90 or mor$ per coftt 
of the cases reported, a fact which evidence their stability and 
importance in extension work. Lectures and entertainments, while 
in the upper/h^ respects prevalence, do not st^d so high m 
r^ularity because of their popularity in schools .whose extehsidn 
activity is still in its early and rather nusceUsneous stage. Games 
. and clubs are naturally not started until a seri^ of meeting or events 
, ha d^i^ of r^pdant^ atl^^ by , 
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dancing indicates that it has been introduced predomin^Uy in 
> schools where the extension work* has been somewhat systematized * 
and is therefore backed by definite and fairly strong forces. The 
parent*teacher and other adult society meetings are actually probably 
much more regular in their occurrence thap appears from the diagram, 
but as many of them meet only once a month, and sometuues skip a 
meeting, their regularity wouM not be so apparent in an investigation 
. covering only three monUis. 

' To obtain a more compact statement of the extension activities of 
these cities, a tabulation was made of their cards for the singlo 


LINKS or ACTIVITY, regoli 
AChlrttcx, gymnastlcB, bating, | 


arltve gamni, or folk danciug; 

f 

Clubs (social, athletic, etc.) or* 
grou]^ (musical, hwdlcw, > W 
etc.) 


q. 


I^UTM., 



Kntertalnmenta (oonoerta, eto.). . 80 

Rooma oiten for quiet games, \ 
reading, or study. / ^ 

Dancing (social) 81 

— y 

Society meetings (adults) 45 


Booai occasions (parties, ban- ) « 
quets, etc.) I " 


Civic oocastoos, mass meetings, \ . 
public dbcussloiu. / ' 


148 



eo 


Fioukk 1.— Regularity o(e;rteusion activities. Black portion of bar represents tlmes'acUvlty was reported 
os oooonrlng regularly and white portion times aotlvlty Wbs occasional and Irrjegular in oocurrenoe. 

month of March, the results of which are shown'*in Table 4. In 8 of 
the 53 cities included in Table 2 the records for March were either 
lacking or defective, and these cities were' consequently omitted. 
^The phrase ^'group-occasion,^' which appears at the head oi^everal 
columns, means one meeting of one group, all the people meeting in 
on0 room being counted as "one groups The Evening Use Becord 
V. car^,sbqw of rooma u^d for 0ach occasipn.id.each fine 

; ^ w . Tiius, if a record showed that 5 rooms; 

occUpi^ by clubs ^ a single night, that meant 6 grbupocca* 

; iudns, wd if the same number of rooms were used 4 times during the> 
- monl^ lt m grpupnii^amons to the credit of club v^k. 
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The justification for this practice is to bo found in the fact that in ' 
school extension the administrative unit is always the ^up. The 
aim of the organizer or director is always to bring together an audi- 
ence) a class, a club, an association, a coterie, or some other kind of 
group. Ho seldom works purely for numbers. It may require quite 
ns much effort to organize a boys* club of 20- members as to bring 
together an audience of 100 people. It is believed, therefore, that the 
number of group-occRsions held is a more accurate measure of the 
products of administrative energy than the aggregate attendance. 

Each lino in Table 4 gives a concise sununary of n city's e.<U*nsion 
vrork. It 'shows how many schools were open for the various fre- 
quencies a week, the 'whole number of schools open, how many 
grou|>-<)ccasions occurred, and how these w\^ro distrihuteil among *tho 
various lines of nctivitie.s. The percents in the columns 11-19 show 
in comparable terms the stnv<s,,laid on the different iu‘iivities by 
the respective cities. * 

A general tendency is observable m the fact that most <»f tlm ciiios 
reporting high numbers of schools open are cnHlite<l wuth high num- 
bers of group-ocettsions ])(*r school." That is, the rnon> general school 
extension is, the more intensively it is pros<H‘UUHl. Group-oiTasions 
in all 9 categories of activiti(*s are rojK)rt(sl by Chicago, Grand Rapids, • 
Los AngcJ(>s, Minneapolis, New York, and Pliilndelphia --cities which 
have highly developed extension systems under school board, park 
boanl, recreation commission, or some other form of municipal con- 
trol, Louisville, which exhil)its 8 lines of activity, has a system 
administered entirely l>y voluntary agencies, tho board of (Hlucatioii ’ 
furnishing only heat, light, and janitor service and some equipment, 
Tho totals for columns 2-9 are its follows: 


Suvi$mmj of Table (. 


Schools open jtor wook in March, I!Mi: 


Six timw :i5 

FivetimcH 

Four times : 5.*} 

Three times...: 

Two times 

' Once 

Total l!r>7 

Activities for March, 19H; 

1 All group-occiudons 10,492 

Groups)cca«ions per school 62 


From the above it wduld* Appear that 2 and 4 times a week afei the f 
preferred frequencies, with 6 times next, but a ck>ser/ examination 
shows that this order is duo to the heavy numbers in the larger 
avstexhs. Givinfir all cities the same woic^ht. 'without rMOAct to tho 
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3 times, with and 4 times coming next, and 6 times last, , In the 
same way the number of group-occasions per school is boosted by 
the figures from such cities as Now York, Minneapolis, and Chicago, 
the arerage of the averages for all 45 cities being only 27 ^up- 
occaaions per school. 

\lNES OF ACTIVITY COMPARED AS TO VOLUME. 

The distribution of the total number of group-occasions presented 
in Table 4 among the 9 linos of activity is shown in Table 5. 

Table 5.— 7>u/rt6uOon anwng of aeiivii^ of oH grou m J.5 n/i>* * tiuring 

VareA. I9t4. 


Artlvlttfid, 


Athl«Ues, Ermnutlci, b«Uilng, «ct lv« Kamea, or folk <UwUir . . . 
Oilhi («xtlu« etc.) or (roups (muslc^ huKUenU, otc.) 

woowE ya ^ quiet ^mes, reedinx or elady 

lecturos 


Knt«rtEiittMafo(caikOifrte^Me.) 

Society meetin(8 (edulis). : 

CItIc ocottUom, mess meetlnp, public dlscmflocu. 
Social occasions (parties, l^anquets, etc.). 


Total- 



On page 42 we saw that the throe linos of activity ranking highest 
in respect to regularity were athletics, club work, and r(?adlng or gamo 
rooms. That ranking was, based Upon the nuniher of times they were 
reported r^lar in extension programs. Table 5 shou^ whore these 
three linos stand in a comparison made <^n the basis of hulk. Meas- 
tired by the group-occasion unit, the throe make up 80 * per cent of . 
the product of school-extension energy in the 45 cities, assuming that 
the March programs are fairly representative for the whole season. 
As these cities exhibit a wide range of activity and arc well scattered 
geographically, it is reasonable to believe that the importance which 
they give to athletics, club work, and study or gomes rooms is typical 
for the whole country. Eighty per cent may be an overstatement of 
the proportion. ‘'Pulling off" five basket-b^ games may not repre- 
sent five times the effort required to “put on" one lecture, but the 
ratio is certainly nearer five than it is one. The main conclusion, 
then, to be drewn from Table 5 is that about threo-i^uarters of the 
effort put into aggressive and systematic school extension is ex- 
; pended upon recreation, while the remaining quarter goes into activi- 

V a unit pf administrative eneigy ex- 

U lecture hrdinar% r^hes more people than one ex- 

I WWi U,aM froapoeoMioos Um par cot lor Umh tbrcc Uow of aettrltT 

*1“ nrfoia 1^ 
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peaded upoa a boj^* club; Ibe groupB^Be»ombled by the sevml 
kinds of actiyity yaiy in size^ To show the approximate number of 
human beings sJffected by the extension work in these 45 cities during 
a single month is the purpose of Table 6. Since the Eyening Use 
Record cards did not give any data upon attendance^ it has been 
necessary to estimate the size of the average group in each lino of 
activity. The estimates which have been made are lower than the 
attendance figures given in many printed repm^ts; so it is believed 
that they constitute a conservative statement of the actual facta. 

Tablb 6. — aUfndanc4 at I6^43t group^orroMumi in 4Ji cUiet for J/ortA, t9U* 


AcilvlllM. 

Omup- 

ocaasions. 

AttandancJ 

ostlmatod 

PW 

oocaslim. 

1 

AnMta 

aUawMoa. 

AthleUcs, itTmouttm, iMthlng, ftctlr* or folk (Unrtntc 

Duvtnr ckicIaI^ ' 

5,5M 

99f 

7^ 

SS9 

S5 

150 

150 

I«,640 

iiawo 

117,600 

107,000 

flo.m 
79,111 
54,210 
34, «0 
31.400 

LorturM... 

Entortalniniinta fconoorts. €lc.) 

300 

Qiibt ( 90f ialf athMic-, etc. ) W lEroupa (nwlrsl, tuadlcraft . otc. ) . . . . 

Rooms for qutotgam^rMdi^f or study 

SActal oocssfoos (porUm, banquais. otc.) 

4,516 

3,165 

217 

30 
25 
• 350 

Cfvlo occasloiis, Hi»«, iMoUniPf public alscusslons. 

2S3 

150 

SoclMy tnooftncd (adults) 

5U 

40 


Total : 

16,498 { 

1 KOrJO 

647.908 





What these figures mean in the terms of human welfare will bo 
more Apparent if we think of the 847.D35 atttMKlanccs as so many 
evenings spent in wholesome activity within an improving environ- 
ment by persons many of whom would otherwise have spent that 
time in less beneficial or positively harmful pastimes. This total 
does not represent that many different beneficiaries, because it fre- ^ 
qucntly includes several attendances of the same individual. It 
represents rather 847,935 impacts upon human beings of the schoors 
elevating influence, and whether scattered over many persons or con- 
centrated upon a few, it summarizes the tremendous force for right- 
eousness that was exerted by one month's extension work in iheae 
. 45 cities. It will possibly bring the actual effects of such a force 
closer to the comprehension, if we translate it into the terms of a more 
continuous influence upon fewer persons. For example, the combined 
attendances in athletics, clubs, and games, or reading rooms, if con- 
fined to 115 boys, would make it sure that every one of their week- 
day evening^ throughout the troublesome years from 15 to 25 would 
be spent in the safe sh^elter of the schoolhouse. If the 149>B50 attend- 
anctf at sociai dancing wi^ simUarly concentre they would a^ord ^ 

144 couple weekly dances under wholesome auspices for, the same 
number of years, ^ow. many out of eveiy: 1 15 average city youths, 
or what proportion of every 144 bpardhoig-houae and apartments 


■ 
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of bfe by the saloon, the vicious dance-liall, and the burlesque theater 
ho one state, but that some number, some proportion, of them are 

thus actu^y lost 18 the certain conviction of eveir welUinformed 

ToTb " npt7he sl;:That 

•would be affected by opening, all the school buildings evening worth 
Thri.^ll^“ the expenditure of effort and means it would cSt? 

TTie dullness, the prosmess, and the isolation fr^i Uve social and 
currente which are so often the lot of thoTiddle-aged-how 
were ey mitigated by this month’s extension work? If the 

and .ocitly mcelinga were spread out, they would jidj , 

Sociely meeting}? (mluIlK). 


publto discunioti^. * 

®<g^lyWca«loii8 (i«rtle«,ljtmquets, 

iiyooiit o|ien for (jiilet giimoet, retM)* 
ing, or .'(tiidy, 

(lulw (sot-iid, atltlpUc. o(r.) or 
grouiw pnuslt'ftl.handicriift, etc.). 

Krilertaiiiineid.s (cuncerte, eu*.). 


2l.-<rnj 




C4,2TiO 


7y,I26 • 


Idevliimi. 


l>uik!iiig (.sod(U). 


Atliletips, gymiitudJtrs. iMthiiig, tuv 

ttvegamw, or/olkdtinclng. 






f«b 


/ 


loi fmi 

.evoninip 4 week of well-employed ropreaent 3 • 

Ih, length of life allotted to madtinTr/l eeCI ?h? 
SS'XLl'n afaotiTity m, gnipiti. 

amount.ofo.gmnaed eaten- 

total ,amount,of*rfuch. work in all the citi^ 
P.-“ly 1>0 oonjectiirod: • 

tept^tedm yiible*2 iho^ecords of ^OO schoote ih fia ^ ^ i 
W trtistworthy repprfa possessed ly the Ru^eU Silge FoOndSoh' 
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there were the same season at least 29 other cities ‘ which carried on, 
systematic extension, work. They did not appear in Table 2 because 
no Evening Use Record cards were received from them. The supple^ 
mentary reports from these 29 cities indicate^ however, 105 schools 
which would have been eligible for inclusion if cards had been sent 
in. This number added to the 296 enumerated in Table 2 gives us 
a total, in round numbers, of 400 schools which may be rated as in 
the same general class ns respects volume of evening occasions. We 
have ahready seen (summary of Table 4) that 267 schools, or about 
two-t^ds of the 400, provided over 16,000 group-occasions in one ■ 
month. To say ,then that the 400 must have provided some 24,000 
occasions in the some period would be a logical conclusion were it not 
for the practical certainty that the untabulated third would not 
average up as liighly as the -tabulated two-thirds. This certainty is^ 
based upon the fact that New York City aloi^e furnished 11,294, or 
68 per cent, of the 16,492 occasion^ shown in the tables, and there are, 
of course, ..no other cities of the same size in the untabulated group. 

With New York left out of Table 4, the number of group-occasions 
per school was 37 and this is probably a safe average to attribute to 
the untabulated 133 schools. An estimate computed on this basis 
gives 21,413 evening group-occasions in 400 schools during March, 

1914. 

The length ’of the school extension season in the different cities 
varies greatly. In a few it lasts throughout the year; in a small 
number October and April mark its limits; in many places it does 
not get well under way until some time in November, and gradually 
tapers oflF in March. To estimate a three months' season as the aver- 
age for the country as a whole is probably putting it well within the 
actual fact, and, since March is one of the poorer mojiths, multiplying 
its figures by three to obtain the grand total of 64,239 group-occa- 
sions for the season is a calculation that also leans toward conserva- 
tism. The attendances estimated per occasion in Table 6 averaged 1 
for all lines of activity. On the same basis the 64,239 group-occa- 
sions would represent an aggregate attendance in, the 400 schools 
during the winter of 1913-14 of 3,276,189. That is to say, the 
gatherings (outside of the regular night-school classes) in those 
schools of 82 cities whirh’were devoted to systematic extension work , ' 
totaled for one season over three and a quarter millions of people. 

These figures are, of course, not set forth as accurate statistics of , ^ 

attepd^ce. ;They repr^efil^^^^m^ an estimate, V^t ofte that is, 

' -bHeliev^ be below^A© real . fact, ' ; \ - *■ . -.v, ; ■ ip 

- J riieMblUMAre; Ali«ntowta, Pal; Aurora, HI.; 68itlmor»,Md.; BioomfleM.N. J.; Bddton, U^.; Buiralo,' V 

N. Y.; Cloblnitatl^ Ohto; Otorelaod, Ohk>r Detroit, lltcbl; DuinUi,Atizm;; Oary, Ihd.;’ Hoboken; K.l,; ^ ^ ^ 

Jwtjjf Glty,;N , J.; Kaum City; Mo^ ; Lbnrooctf, Moss. : Leitngton, jcy Mflwau kw, Wb. ; Ontaha,M ebf ■ ' ! } 
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It will be remembered that no schools (see p. 30) were included in 
Table 2 whose evenings tJpen fell below twice a week (or one night 
for two lines of activity) in frequency during the period of the report. 
This rule excluded not only many schools located in the 53 cities 
represented in the table, but all of the schools in 52 other cities ' 
from which fiUod-out Evening Use Record cnrds were received. So 
the extension work we have analyzed in detail, is that of selected 
cities and in each city of selected schools. It roprosenls only a 
slice off the top of a pyramid of wider use, whether viewed from (ho ' 
standpoint of the country as a whole or that of the individual city. 
The lower part of this pyramid, in the case of the country, was 
vaguely outlined in the first list Table 1) of 603 cities. To give for 
the individual city a more definite idea of the excluded portion of 
the pyramid is the object of Table 7. In these five cities the com- 
pleteness of the records furnished by the school authorities enables 
us^ to state accurately the number, of - the schools whoso ovenim's 
open were beldw* * the standard of frequency whicli wo arbitrarily sot 
and how many group-occasions took place in them tluring one month. 

Table 1 .-Oroup--occa»io>i» dnriiig March. I!)I4, .« srlerlrd (UihnlaUd) b,-I,ooI> mmi„,rcd 
twin those of fjccludtd school » in Jive iiiifB. 
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.Mhmoapolis, Minn 
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12 
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90 
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. The figures for four (South Bond not in tabidatod list) cities sliow 
that the schools in the excluded list are from three to nine times as 
many as those in the selected lot, and while they can not bo taken 
>8 thq ratio for the country as a whole they' throw a clear, side light 
upon the broad', pyramidal outlines of the extension work in the 
individual city. Generalizing roughly, the extent of wider use is 
inversely proportional to its intensity. 


. !0K^ reporting extmlon»ctlvltlM which are not Adrian, Mich.; Aanapolb, Md. 'Boards- 

lown, ni.; Bevorly, Mam.; Bouldar.Colo.; Charlestoq, 8. C.; Chelaea, Mam • Chto^ liau ■ CltatmT 
Ma».n^k, N, Y.; Elmira, N. V.; El ,Pa». Tox.; Evo^ott, lto.7^o,^aL.“?^o clT: 
HI;; Holy<iko,.|Ca88a; lola, Kaos.; Kaosaa City, Uo.; La Salle 111.* Lmminl 
Mlo^ city, tod;; Muakogon, Mich'; Neville, 

* Wash.} P^. ni.; Pasadoia, Cal.; Paterra 

f Ij^way > N, Li t^utharidrdf K77a,* 8t, Cloadi Ulmi!.; Santa Ana CaL* Bcranten 

8pflngfleld,i;iaM.;BtoDeh^^ 
^ Y J Whiting. 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES BEFORE, 6 P. M. 


Brief mention only can be made 'of the growth in activities in 
public schoolhouses during the interval between the afternoon dis- 
missal of classes and nightfall. In high schools this has long been a 
favorite period for meetings of student societies and athletic con- 
tests both in and out of doors, and now a similar practice has got 
under way in the elementary schools. 'In many places, immediately 
after school is the hour for the teachers’ meeting and the time when 
the mothers’ club meets in the kindergarten. To these occasions are 
being added others which have grown out, of various local educa- 
tional and social needs. For example, in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
parochial classes in domestic scioncemse the public schools on certain 
afternoons from 4 to 6 o’clock, and three times a week tlie parents’ 
council meets at 3.30 p. ra. In Evanston, 111., a children’s class in 
gymnastic dancing supported by membership fees, a children’s orches- 
tra, the room basket-ball teams, and several other pupil organiza- 
tions keep school buildings open after the ordinary closing time. 
These are samples only of the miscellaneous afternoon occasions 
which are developing spontaneously in the schoolhouses of many cities. 

• In some places the after-school day activities have been placed 
upon a systematic basis. In Louisville, Ky., programs averaging 
from 82 to 20 group-occasions a month wore given during the season 
of 1913-14 in four schools, which, after supper, were also devoted to 
social center work. The afternoon activities included story telling 
and lectures, entertainments, adult society meetings, some form of 
athletics, club work, and games or reading rooms. For a number of 
years the physical training department in Newark, N. J., has organ- 
ized folk dancing, basket ball, and games for the after-school enjoy- 
ment of the regular pupils, and similar opportunities are afforded in 
other cities, sometimes under a school athletic league and sometimes 
undei- a playground organization. In New York City much of the 
Public SchooLj Athletic League work has for many yearp been car- 
ried on at the close of classes. For the school year of 1913-14 the 
physical training department of this city was allowed an appropria- 
tion of $79,000 for opening 163 after-school play centers. Through 
this provision playrooms and yards, were thrown open, under super- 
vision, to the public from 3 to 5 p. m. five times a week. The attend- 
ance and growth of this work are indicated by the following figures: 
Table %.—Attendanae/or two years on March 5 alike New York ajier-school play centers^ 
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Other phases of this subject are the (a) lengthening of the regular 
day program as illustrated in the case of the Gary plan and its 
imitators, and (6) the extension of the school year that ii ue«pm- 
plished by the vacation session and the ah-ycar school, but no recent 
data upon those features are available for this discussion. Casual 
reports, hdwevor, indicate steady growth ui jdl of those fields, 

lettinq requlations. 

The marked increase of late years in niiscehaneous evening occii- 
sions in school buildings is largely duo to the new spirit which hius 
appeared in school letting rules. It docs not yet pervade all of them, 
but each year sees an extension of its vogue. It is well expres.scd in 
the regulations (published March, 1914) rec'Ontly adopted by the 
Joliet (III.) Board of Education. 

In order that the public achuol plant may «*rve a wider comnmnity use, Ihe board 
of school Inspectors will bear the expense of lighting, heat, and janitor service when 
the school ia used for Ihe following purposes: ' 

(1) Adult cluhs or organ izartiona for the diflt'utwon oroflurathmul, civic, and < » im- 
munity problems. 

(2) Public lectures, entertainments, or indoor recreational o*; tHlucalionul activitioa. 

(3) Club work among young people— literurj*, musical, dramatic, «.H ial - under 
, supervision arranged by the school authorities. 

(4) Political discussions may be pernulted when announced in advance, and c<iual 
opportunity given for preeentation of both sides of the question, in accord tvith the 
American spirit of fair play. 

the above activities must be determined and ('on1n)lle<l l>y a free orgauizarion of 
patrons and teachers of the community. The prestmt rule barring the use of tobacco 
on school premises must be respected. * 

P’ree use of school accommodations has for some time* lieon prett}’ 
generally accorded to parent-teacher societies and other associations 
with allied aims. Some cities still forbid the holding of pay enter- 
tainments by such organizations, while others give this privilege when 
the proceeds are for the advancement of educational purposes offer 
the benefit of the general public. When any charge is made to bodies 
in this.group, it is usually cnly that required for the extra compensa- 
tion of the janitor. A minority of cities ask such organizations to 
defray also the expense of heat and light. ' 

But the more significant fact is the tendency that is exhibited in the 
. Joliet rules just quoted. It is the recognition of the principle that a 
school board is exercising an educational function.when.it gives the 
,iise of an: auditerium to a woman*s club, an anti tuberculosis society, 
m club. If the occasioniB of th^e and simijar • 

( Organiz do add to a cormnunity's fund of knowledge, culture, 
and civic life, then the facilitation of them through the donation of 
school accommodations is' strictly within the purpotes of a board of 
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education. This attitude is illustrated in a rule passed by the school 
board in Long Branch, N. J*, after the opening of a new buildujg: 


It shall bo open to all meetings of citizens Mr the discuafeion of public queetiona 
intended to benefit the city; for meetings of civic clubs; for meeUngs of aamiationa of 
unrestricted membership, whoso object is improvement hr public welfare, os woman’s 
clubs, cho!^ societies, etc.; for entertainments and lectures to which the public are 
admitted free or of wliich, if admission is chaigwi, the proceeds are for tlie benefit 
of the ponerub public. 


The difficulty inherent in applying such a hospitable rule is that of 
making certain that public motives predominate over private mo- 
tives in the purposes of the group desiring to use the buildings. A 
solution of this problem, which is widely favored, is the requirement of 
nnresitricted membership already mentioned in the Long Branch rule. 
Wisconsin, California, Indiana, and Maryland have made it obli- 
gatory, by legislative enactment, upon school boards to grant the 
privileges of school edifices to all nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and 
nonexclusive organizations without east. 

- Of course every evening opening of a schoolhouse does cause addi- 
lionol expense'to 'somebody i The janitor's good nature vn\l cover a 
slight margin pf extra work, but its limits are very quickly found. 
The contingent fund or some margin in the general maintenance 
appropriation ordinarily givt^ a school board ^ certain amount of 
lee>yay in supplies of gas, electricity, or coal. Within this leeway a 
certain number of extra demands can be made* upon these supplies. 
When, however, the evening occasions exceed that number, some 
definite provision has to be made for the extra cost. In the majority 
of cases now it is assessed, as accurately os it can bo estimated, 
upon the organizations which enjoy the use of the buildings. 

A clear formulation of this principle, together with some experience 
gained in applying it and a recognition of the wisdom of appropriating 
funds definitely for tlie defrayal of tlip expenses incidental to the 
opening of school auditoriums for public purposes, is to bo found in 
the following statement (dated Dec. 13, 1913) by Supt. Henry Snyder, 
of the policy pursued by the Jersey City Board of Education: 


In tlie spring of 1912 the board of education began the ]>rartice of allowing recog- 
nized jK)litical p^tioa, or local divifllonsof them, to use any of the schoola that might 
be desire<l for political meetings. It is Very interesting to note that on May 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1912, Senator La Folletto, ex-Proeident Koosevelt, President Taft, and Gov. 
Wilson,* candidates for the Pre^lepcy of Uie United States, su<*cewively apj^ar^ 
and deliver^ addressee iii the order named in the auditorium of the William L. Dick- * 
insQu High School. Political ipdo tings, were held in: the at'hobls in the spring and /all ' 
6fl912 and in the spring and fall of 1913. . “ 

As has been stated, the board of education. pays the cost of maintaini ng conununity 
centers. For tlio present school year, the board has also assumed the cost of operation ■ 
in the case of the P^ple's Institute, In the cases of other actiyitles, however, no pfo- ' 
viHioii hfU9 been uu^e for defrayi^.the epet of op^i^oa out of public fu^.. The 
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' board htt, th«refore» required all outside agenciea which use the school buildup to 
pay the actual cost. The board has carefully avoids considering the amount so paid 
as rental. It has determined as accurately as possible actiial coet to the board of 
opening and operating the schools used for public purposee, aud has required those 
who use them to pay, in each case, the nim fixed. This policy has been followed 
because the board did not wish to divert the moneys appropriated for the education of 
the young in the day schools or other schools to other purposes. At the some time it 
has been our belief that the public should have as generous use of the school buildings 
as was consistent with their use by pupils of school age, and thet, therefore, the 
board could not Iw justifiet^in charging a “rental ” which might be intended as a source 
of profit, drawn necessarily from the pet^le. While a profit, U there were one, 

V should of course be devot^ to regular school purposes, it would practically be an addi- 
tioiud incidental appropriation or cohtribuUon made by the people. While the 
amount might be small, the principle involved could hardly bo defended. Purtlier- '' 
more, it has been qut derire not to place obstacles in the way of the use of the stiiuol 
building by the public by imposing a charge forsucfruse which might bo prohibitive, 
but on the other hand to encourage such use by fixing the charge at the actual cost to 
the board, We b^eve, moreover, that the Ixird of education or the city diould pro- 
vide funds for the use of any school which may bo granted by tho boa^^f education 
to citixens, and hope that specific appropriations inay be made for the purpose. It 
should be asnuned that from the public use of the school buildings by the public, 
authorized or permitted by the board of education, there will accnio a rw'ognized 
public benefit and that the cost of such use should therefore l>o paid by tho public. 

The board of education has as yet not adopted formal ndes regulating and limiting 
the use of school buildings by *tho public. It has preferred to act on each application 
in accordance with a liberal yet careful policy. It does not, on tho one hand, doflire 
to prevent any proper use of the buildings, nor on tlio other hand does it desire to imt 
itself in a position in which it would be compelled by a tc<*hnical iritcrpreUiUon of 
formal rules to allow the use of school buildings for private or personal pry>fit. ‘ As 
: experience accumulates, it will be possible to formulato in time lil>erul and yet wise 
■ rules which will accomplish both purposes. 

I ought to say that the experience that we have had in permitting tho general use of 
the schools to the public has justified the policy of the l:^d of education. Wo find 
that the public has appreciated the privilege. ' We have, of courso, always made ample 
provision for protecting the buildings against damage and have requireil Uioso using 
the buildings to pledge themselves to repair any damage. I am glad to aay tlmt tliose 
who have us^ the buildings have been careful of them anil have not inflicted any 
material damag^. They have recognized quite willingly Uio propriety of the pro- 
hibition against smoking in the buildings and have complied iA general with the 
requmments, which have been the same as those which govern the usual school 
gatherings. ^ ^ 

The suggestion made above that a municipality might.well make a 
'specific appropriation for the purpose of facilitating the wider use of 
: school buildup by outside organizations has already been applied 
by New York City. This city's school budget for 1914 contained a 
;st^ and that , of 19 15 . one of pyer f 9,000 for the pay- 

^tiviti^ 

ih ^obla by a ntmiW of voluntary: oiganizatiobs. 
wei« contribotihg funds and workers pb ^e mainteni^ce 
bt^i0b]sGome amuseniehts and soacd opportunities in . addition to 
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taking over the janitor's fees the city authorities not only showed a 
substantial recognition of the importance of the work but were of 
direct assistance in extending \L The amount of the appropriation 
is dotonninod through consultation with the reprosontatives o^tho 
voluntary associations upon the basis of their respective schedules of 
schoolhouao occasions planned for the coming year. This instance 
illustrates an interesting development in the relation between school 
boards and voluntary organizations. It, shows the feasibility of 
granting peimits for an extended period of time to outside bodiee of 
approved responsibility and a sincere interest in pubUc welfare. 

Some of the social center organizations just referred to in New 
York City were maintaining^ activities in school buildings four or 
five nights a week. Under such circumstances a special *poBmit 
could not of course bo issued for each occasion, so a practice devel- 
oped of giving to such organizations an extended permit revocable 
at the pleasure of the board, granting the use of certain accommcKla^ 
tioas for an indefinite p^rio<l. In accordance with the provisions of 
this understanding, tlieso organizations have also been holding con-* 
certs, niotion-picturo entcrtainn>ents, and social dances, at which an 
admission fee has been charge<f. The funds thus obtained have 
been uschI for the maintenance of the activities. A statement of 
rwuMpts oiul disbursements is made perioilicany by tlie oiganizations 
to the boani of e<lucatiun. Tliis practice has now beeil going on fer » 
several years, aiwl at the present time there are some score or, more 
of schools in which voluntary groups are operating. In considera- 
tion of the wholesale chora<f^er of the use which is made of school 
projx'rty and tho public ends thereby accomplished, there is a pro- 
priety in making special arrangements and rates for these cooporat- 
uig organizations. This practice has of course, been followed in the. 
case of homo and school organizations in many cities. It is now 
being extonde<l to other groups having more or less similar purposes. 

Ill regard to the use of school buildings by religious organizations, 
no new tendency seems to bo discernible. The greatest variety of 
practice prevails. In some places the ban upon all sectacian occa^ 
sions within school premises is rigidly maintained, while in others 
considerable latitude is allowed. In Gran^ Rapi^ certain grades 
from tho parochial schools come afternoons to tho public school for 
domestic science instruction. In Sioux City, for example, many of , 
the schools are nsed' for Sunday School purposes, wl^e the Jevdsh^ 
p^ple and some other s^ts iising the schpoU^ 
o'dock for th^^^ own. pkrticular.^^i^ | 

ihstanew. In isolated oomdiuniti^ at s common rch^dus per^a:^ ' 
sion Bchopl buildings have always been and are still more or 
leal frequently hy sc^tariim, oY^wiizatio^^^^^ 
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In respect- to the political use of school buildings, however, there 
are evidences of a growing liberality. During the spring election of 
19 1 4 in Chicago, 142 school buildings were used for political mMtings, 
four-fifths of which wore under partisan auspices! At the same 
election 75 school buildings were used as polling places. Reference 
has already been made to the political meetings in Jersey City school 
buildings, and the reports from the country as a whole show a nota- 
ble increase in such occasions. In practically all of these instances, 
especially in the case of meetings under partisan auspices, a fee is 
charged, generally somewhat in excess of the actual *^ost for opening 
^e building. The letting of school buildings at a fee which involves 
a profit tor all sorts of occasions is very general throughout the United 
States. -The more significant changes in school board policy ore* 
those in the direction of greater hospitality to outside organizations 
as outlined above. ^ 

TYPES OF SCHOOL EXTENSION ADMINISTRATION, 

In the evolution of lulmmistrative machinery the earliest form is 
probably Tepresented. by the passive lotting of school accommoda-- 
tions to outside groups. Even within this stage there are degrees 
of effectiveness. 5>omo school hoards which have not yet taken an 
ajggrt^ive attitude have nevertheless encouraged wider use through 
sim'plification of the lettiirg procerluro and thus really have brought 
about considerable use of school property outside of class hours. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, during the school year 1913-14, 298 organiza- 
tions used the gymnasiums and auditoriums of 74 building a total of 
1,932 times, for which privilege they paid custodian-s’ fees amounting 
to 11,729.81. 'Fho records of rnany other cities would show an 
extended use of a simifcly spontaneous character. 

School extension administration does not, however, assume a 
positive form until there is some body, or specialized part of some 
body, whose specific purpose it is to initiate and carry on extension 
activities. At first this now function is ordinarily assumed by some 
body outside of tlie school or municipal government.. As it grows in 
size ffnd importance, it passes from the voluntary body to some 
branch of the municipal governmentr-ln its ultimate phase, to the 
board, of educatiop. Examples illustrating the different steps in 

v; . this evolutionary process may bo briefly mentioned. , / 

{ VduTUary initiative and support.—In Allentown, Pa;, Wheeling, 
W. y8L, and Y<pnagstownj Ohio, the local playgrouiu^ assbeihtion 
‘-•4; jrpyi^es a superior and supports social centere ih public schools. 
'^^"Yphiutary oigaiUzation may also bo a- woman’s plub *or some 
“sociitioh. In Trenton, N. J., R is the Social Cfenter League, 
work has the asabtimeo of principals and teach<^is. , ' 
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B, School hoai^ committee -with citizen cooperation , — ^This type is 
exemplified in Saugertiee/ N. Y., and Hannibal, Mo. In PlainJSeld, 
N. J., there is a citizens’ committee on evening recreation^ in which 
the board of education is represented by its president and the super- 
intendent of schools. This body employs the supervisor and controls 
the extension activities, maintenance, funds for which are provided 
jh part by the school board. In Louisville, Ky., the social centers 
are severally maintained by a local neighborhood organization. 
Each of the^ bodies sends two representatives to the '^Social Center 
Council,” which is composed of a member of the board of education, 
the superintendent of schools, the business director of the board, the 
director of the social centei;s (a volunteer), and the representatives 
from the various centers. The school board provides heat, light and ♦ 
janitor service, and a liberal amount of equipment. 

3, . Municipal hody other than school board , — Under an arrangement . 
promoted by the local playground association in Grand Rapids, * 
Mich., the park and school boards together maintain a department 
of municipal recreation, the' board of education having jurisdiction - 
over the social center, public school athletic league, and boy scout 
activities in the school buildings and the board of park commissioners 
controlling thp playgrounds, swimming pools, and winter sports. 
Thj^se activities oro'all under the direct management of the super- 
visor of the department of municipal xocreation. In this city the 
pubhc library maintains, branches open from noon until 9.30 in the 
evening in six school buildings. In Philadelplua, the sdcial centers 
formwly conducted by the Horae and Schooliieague are now carried 
on by the Municipal Recreation Commission. In Kansas City, 'Mo., 
the Public Wolfafo Board cooperates with the board of education in 
the conduct of mLscclloneous meetings, entertainments, ^and club 
activities in schoolhouses. 

4 , Management vested in the school hoard, — This, the final stage in 
the administration of extension activities, also exhibits various 
degrees of development, corresponding to the rank of the person 
put in charge and the size of the “staff employed. In Superior, Wis., 
each center is under a grade teacher especially employed to give 
part-time to sodal center supervision. In Pittsburgh, Pa,, the 
director of the evening schools also has charge of the extension work, ' 
and is allowed a certain number of assistants for the conduct of social 
center groups. In Cincinnati, Ohio, a director pf social caters gives I 
his entire time the develapmpniand dir^tipn^of the nei 
otgam^atioh$ whibhvCanpy on the iwtiyitiesyt ,A^ 
tendeht of schools, gives part of his time to idle conduct of socim 
recreation cchterd in Chicago and Rochoeten In Boston a ^ director 
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the Buperiniendent of schools and having the advisory assistance of a 
. special cx)mmittee of the Women’s Municipal League. The director 
uses both paid and volunteer helpers. 

In Milwaukee a department of school extension runs the after- 
school playgrounds, social centers, and evening schools. In San 
Francisco a department of physical education, atldetics, and social 
and lecture centers h^ been organized by the school board under one 
head, to have charge of the activities named. In New York City 
there is a department of public lectures under a supeirisor onectures 
who reports directly to the board of education. Under the city 
superintendent of schools the director of physical training conducts 
after-school play centers and a division superintendent is assigned to 
the conduct of recreation centers, vacation schools, and school play- 
grounds, and there are also social and recreational activities connected 
. with some of the evening schools. Alongside of the New York 
recreation centers under the supervision of their head have recently 
developed a number of conununity centers which are largely main- 
tained by local neighborhood organizations; most of which have Ix'on 
developed, however, through the expert leadership furnished by the 
People's Institute/, several st>cial settlements, and" other voluntary 
organizations. This concluding phase of administrative control 
brings us to an aspect of the subject which is worthy of more extended 
consideration. 




COOPERATIQN IN CONTROL AND SUPPORT THROUGH NEIGHBOR. 

HOOD ORGANIZATION. 

The New York City cojumunity centers just referred to number 
at the present time (April, 1915) a score or more. Most of them are 
managed by a local assoedat ion working in cooperation with members 
of the recreation centi>r staff and an expert organizer contributed by 
a volunteer organization, as a rule, not of the neighborhood. . With 
this expert tutelage and assistance the local association maintains 
social tod recreational" activities, some of wliich bring an income, 
> such as social dancing, motion pictures, club dues, concerts and enter- 
tainments, association membership dues, and sale of refreshments. 
This is a comprehensive list, not every center using kll of these moans 
for rmslng an income* Among the other activities carried on at the 
various ctoters may be mentioned labor forums, game and study 
iwms, civic meetings, . orchestra and mandolin club rehearsals, 
tod al^Uetics, playgrounds, and spc^al 

parties to 

V :Mpst of th^ ctote|9 open during ]the vrin to season 
five eyeniugs a wee^ tod i^ ^"^®^ftI<^i^<^B whtoe ouidpbr courts or roof 
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throughout the summer months. • Some idea of the exteni and sue* 
cess of this work can be gathered from a statement of their hnanoea 
during one year. » 


Table 9. — Funtis in one year nt four commnniiy renUr$ m Neiv York City.' 


Brhools. 

otrts. 

HeceipU 

from 

ortlvliles. 

Total. 

Public School No. 17 : 


$1,838:85 
3,747.04 
803. 13 
3,090.35 

$1,838.85 

4,770.39 

4,113.91 

3,600.38 

l^iblic School No. 

la.RZi.K 
», 311.78' 
fiOO.OO 

Iliblic School No. 00 ' 

PiiblU* School No, 05 .... 

Total ■ 

.5. ^,03. 

8,408.28 

14,303.31 



I Data obtained from a pamphlet entitled ‘'Notea on Cnnimqnity Center Work In School Bullying?/' 
pubU 3 lK>U by the Teople's Institute, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Thb pamphlet and otheraof tho 
aeries give detailed accounts of those centers. 


The more significant aspects of tho comn\unity-centor development 
may be briefly mentioned. 

(a) While the community-ceilter schema of 'management puts a 
part of tho cost upon tho participants, the results of this arrangement 
have so far been not so evident in the reduction of expenses as in tho 
extension of the center^s benefits. It is probafcle that tho expendi- 
ture of funds upon tho expert leadership required for the development 
of the neighborhood organization will bo considerable and con- 
tinuous, but it is believed that this item. will occasion little remon- 
strance from the taxpayer in vieyr of the large financial cooperation 
which is thus locally secured. Furthermore, the intimate contact 
with school matters which is brought about by the community center 
makes it an effective propagator of popular sentiment in support of 
the educational budget. 

{b) Another, important effect of having local participation in the 
management and direction of the community center is the closer 
adaptation of its activities to the needs of tho respective neighbor- 
hoods which is thereby secured. . The public diacussions will more 
likely be devoted to topics of vital and local .interest; tho social 
customs will conform more closely to local prejudices; tho amxise- 
ments provided will suppl^meat local deficiencies or tend *to . offset 
loc^ menaces. 

(c) The assembling of a group of parents to think abbut the recrea- 
tional, social, and ciuic needs of their neighborhood occasions ardent ' 
discussions and fiereq struggles between opposing: ideals. The 
general bdh thus ei^qndeted aiojdbihplibh^ Tbsultb of iihiisuat; 

odubatlbpal yalu^ different cpberies,; circleSj- imd cKi^ues : 

repr^ented in the centr^ group reverberate mth the ebhoes from its 
meetings^ Any standard oif conduct which crystallizes as a result of 
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nected with the social and recreational life of the neighborhood will 
have much closer application ^d wider acceptance than any which 
could have been thrust upon the oommunity hj an outside agency. 

(d) The conununity center association is an end and not a means 
in this kind of school extension work. Getting a community to think 
and plan and conduct its own recreational affairs is a more advanced 
development than that represented by the case -of a central agency 
conducting social and recreational affairs for a neighborhood. Tlie 
nature of sociaf life is such that it can not be tlirust upon people 
from the outside. It mi^t be the life of the p<K)ple themselves or it 
is not social life. ^ 

, ' (e) The conditions of the development of a community center ire 

present in eyery neighborhood that surrounds a schoolhouse. 4s a 
matter of fact, the various parent- teacher associations and ward- 
improvement societies noy meeting in school buildings in many places 
throughout the country are community-center associations in embryo. 
Under tharstimulation of expert guidance they could all be developed 
into active, capable* agencies for comprehensive school-t^xtonsion 
undertakings. 

ADAPTATION OF BUItDINQS BOR EXTENDED USE. 


^rough the operation of both pedagogical and social motives, tho 
newer element^ school edifices show an increasing suitabilit}'^for 
community use. The pub^hers of the ** American School Board 
Journal” have recently issued compilations of voiious building plans 
which have appeared in this periodical.* Of 115 grade school plans 
examined, 69 exhibited provision for auditoriums' and 22 showed 
pmnasiums. In the majority of cases ,the latter feature appeared 
in schools which also hadL' assembly rooms. There were'n few, how- 
ever, which phowed that the gymnasium was preferred to the audi- 
torium. In two-thirds of the cases the auditoriums were loc.atcd on 
the first floor and the average capacity was around 500. Among tho 
other features which are becoming commoner in new elementary 
school plans aro plunges and library rooms. In some cases the swim- 
ming pool is present, althoughThs^rgyinnasiiim is absent. A new 
Gplumbus, Ohio, school shows a gymnasium, lunchroom, and pool, but 
no auditorium. The collection of plans from which these conclu- 
sions have been draw is made up, of course, of the more significant 
structures which hayie recently been erected and can not be con- 
sidered as representative for the country as a whole. They' illustrate 
A ; the ipMt advanced and' geherotti thinking ; now being done 

’ Mwdr eompfled by Wm: C. Bnuje, nmee TuWisIiIifk’ Cp., Mliwaukee, Wfe. 

, . ' *' (wpnpUid by W m . C. Btuoa, A mwlrati School. Boar d Journal, Mllwaul^eo , Wb. 
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In Natchez, Miss.; the Carpenter Memorial School contains not 
only a swimming pool and gymnasium, hut capacious library accom- 
modations, the latter embracing reading and reference rooms and 
space fof stacks. Preston Hall, the gift of a public-spirited citizen in . 
Waitsburg, Wash., houses not only the vocational and physioid edu- 
(;ation departments of the local high school, but a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, and pair of bowling alleys. The recreational facili- 
ties are for the benefit of all the citizens of the village. It would 
seem that private donors of school edifice's are increasingly animated 
by the motive of furthering the community use of school buildings^ 
Adaptability for other than regular school use is also showing itself 
in the seating. There are now thr^o types of movable school desks 
and chairs on the market, and the use of this kind of furniture seems 
to be upon the increase. The Washington Irving High School, New 
York City, is equipped throughout, except in rooms allotted to 
special branches, with flat-topped desks and ordinary movable chairs. 

In Milwaukee the adaptation of school accommodations for social 
and recreational purposes h»us been greatly furthered by special 
equipment. The various social center directors are provided with 
private offices, roll-top desks, and telephones. For the storage 
of (Kiuipnu'nt closets and shelves are placed in convenient spaces in 
corridors and basements. Many of the rooms used for recreational 
purposes are located in the basement, and these have been made , 
attractive and clublike through ample use of paint, pictures, *and ^ 
book cabinets, and a supply of chairs and plain tables. Partitions ^ 
and gates have been set up where it was desirable to effect a separa- 
tion between the regular clasvsrooms apd those allotted for evening 
use. Many of the centers have modem shower-bath equipments, and 
25 pool tables have been installwl. The assembly rooms are fitted 
vnth large electric lights of high candlepower and are stoutly screened 
to admit the use of the room for basket ball and similar games. 
Most of these large rooms have also been equippejd with trough foof;- • 
fights and sliding curtains, as well as motion-picture booths, and one 
of the more prominent centers attracts the public through a ^a i^e 
illuminated sign over the front entrance. 

All the indications seem to point toward a gradual transformation 
of school property such as will make it more suitable for the increased 
educational burden that is being laid upon it. , 

. ■* 

. ■ ; CONCLUSION.', 




In the midst of the extraordinary v^ii^ty and diveraity of schoot- 
extemion nndertel^ is ndt^eiasy tOf fi^ ppity or‘$impU<^ty^^^^^^ 
we go deep en6ugh, however^ ceftairi generaF trutl^ do appeajp; In ^ 
the first place the facta whi^ have been presented throw inte reUef^^^J 
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a fu^an^tal tendency of modem civilizaUon. After release from 
toU^mdividuals do not nowadays generaUy seek seclusion: they join 
wi^ others in some mutually satisfying activity. From this stand- 
point a meeting of a civic association, an audience listening to a 
lecture, a r^ular night^chool class in mechanical drawing, a reading 
room full of pwple, a social dancing party, a ctowd at a basket-ball 

game are aU the same sort of thing. They are groups or collections 

of individuals parUcipating in or engaged by the same series of 
events. 

The influence of the group principle is often operative when persons 
are physically done. The recluse student of philosophy is, more than 
hp realizes, seeking the company of thinkers. The solitary reader of 
noveb IS associ^ng with circles of people, oven if they are fictitious 
m substance. The lonely magazine reader is ofU>n conscious of the 
1^-ticular class of subscribers who join him in his montlily menu. 

Iho ue^papor is valued because it puts the individual in touch with ’ 
the rest of the world. Tho isolated inventor or artist is animated by 
visions of the companies, societies, or audiences he will benefit in- 
struct, or move. But oven among this class of individuals personal 
association for the advancement of their special purposes is on the 
increase. Scientists, researchers, musicians, and artists, especially 
dunng the apprentice period, are more and more working in public 
Jaboratones, bbrarics, classes, and leagues. 

^ a i-ule, all group life whoso inner workings will bear wide pub- 
licity meets wholesome human needs. There may be classes in 
pocket pickmg and crude conferences among gamblers, but they are 
not advertised m tho public press. There may bo gangs of burglam 
and pandorors, but they avoid tho limelight. One does not road of 
the annual mootmgs of tho association of embezzler s, hot. 
papers are full of the eongrcsscs and gatherings of all socially healthful 
Imdics. It nught indeed bo laid downjias a principle that the higher 
/ the approbation a group believes it is entitled to receive from society 
thimoi-o confidently it will publish its meetings end domgs. 

^e services rendered in tho functionings of, the various groups to 
their respective members can jiot be ranked in degrees of importance 
A dan^ which gives full expression to thfl social instmets of a party 

of healthy young people is probably meelingjuat. as. vital - 

mental needs as thosp whicS areYatisfied by a learned discourse upoh 

, ethics before an audience of mature men and iwomen. Generally it 

a“y le>8ur^,tim6 activity; involving orgtonzation 
censidOT^^^^ “d unashamedly un- 

more than aPT 

at the Particular stage /rf 

lip mpmberB have r&cjied. , / “ , 
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Associations of adults, not devoted to money-making, seldom exist 
for vicious ends* The loosest kind of an organization involves some 
subordination of individual desires^ and persons given to uncontrolled 
sdfishnoss are not usually willing to endure oven this discipline. 
What many people join in working. for is generally noble ; on the other 
hand, what a multitude passively receives may bo moan ; it depends 
upon the purveyor. Mon will witness a burhviquo performanco 
which they could not bo hired to join in producing. ^ Thus it is with 
most of the unwholesome group activities. Instead of active partici- 
pation, they generally involve the consumption or passive witnessing 
of somebody olse's products or doings. So that, generalizing rouglily, 
it may bo laid do^ that a group activity which .encourages, open 
self-expression on part of the members is usual/y of a salutary 
nature. - . 

j\iter the exactions of labor, people demand a period of freiMloin 
• for the i>lay of poison al desire. They insist upon devoting their 
leisure to either amuHomont or play^ to either sidf-siUi^f action or 
stJf-exprossion. As wo have st>cn, so far as group activitR^s are con- 
cerned, deterioration is more likely to ri>sult from passive amuse- 
ments than frojn personal expression. Wliether an individual joins 
with a group devoted to indulgence or to one encouraging personal 
assertion is determined by several factors, chief of which is probably 
the d(>groo of exhaustion. The person wdio feels no energy within 
demanding an outlet tunis naturally toward ])assivo amusement. 
This is, of course, especially true of elderly people. But Jtho unfor- 
tunate fact is that a largo number of youths and persons still* in the 
lieyday of life are devoting their leisure to passive indulgence and 
degenerating satisfactions when their ample margins of enei^y could 
bo in play ^and self-developmen t ! What holds 




those persons back from the rpore active and profitable pastimes is 
not so much monctiiry poverty as it is the lack of space and leader- 
ship, and ignorance of the advantages and possibilities of group 
organization. Providing suitable meeting places and skillful group 
organizers would, for a vast majority of them, change the margin of 
the day from periods of waste and drifting into times of upbuUd^g 
and character-strengthening self-direction. Uncongenial forms of 
-activity, can not bo , imposed upon these inchoate groups, because 
such do liot afford self-expression. But a sympathetic, analytic*, 
penetrating leadership which can discover arid contrive outlets and 
vehicles of exprj^ion for ;their latent aspirations aiid^ abilities cflin . 
dways cofttrol theirieonduc^^ . ' 

The oppoHunity iteri whi^ society pkvs8<^ses, arid has already 
begun, to use, by reason of a vast equipment of school aricomirioda^ 
tions which are not employed for their original purpoi^ dtiring the 
penods, of poprilitf ; liBisure/ 
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^ 1. Purveying beneficial amusements to those who are prevented 
by fatigue from enga^g in active play and who otherwise might 
receive their satisfaction at the hands of unscrupulous vendors. 

2 . Stim^ating the growth ^ those groups which are capable of 

sw-organization and govoijjHlOTt by furnishing them with moetinv 
places. . j ° 

3. Promoting the formation and vigor of groups which might be 
melted to self-expression by furnishing both quarters and leadership. 

In these ^ys public education is extending its distinctive function 
of improving human society. That this work will undergo still 
^tor and more systematic extension is clearly foreshadowed by 
the trend of present developments nnd the persistency of the forces 
bohind them. 



APPENDIX. 


The data which have been prosen tetl in the foregoing study, with 
thf exception of those given in Table 1, were all gathertHl through the 
cooperation of the school oflicjals in various cities throughoMt the 
country. The vehicle used in gathering records of the evening 
occasions in individual schools was a 5 by 8 inch card, a copy of which 
is shown on the following pages. A supply of those cards was offered 
to the superintendents of schooLs'in all of the cities of 5,000 population 
and over. As has been stated, cards wore supplied to 234 cities, and 
lilled-out cards were received from 110 oT these. 

A copy of the circular letter inviting the superintendeut^i of schools 
to participate in this study follows. * ^ - 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON 


January iS, ISli, 

Dear Sir: DesirinR to obtain information in regard to the tiso of echoolhousoe and 
equipment for activUiea and interesfa other than those of Uio ordinary school work, 
for which they have been used almost alono in the paAt, and to pcomoto their use for 
educative, social, civic, and ret'roativo occasions, af.ten class hours, the Bureau of 
Education has asked and obtained the ready cooperation of tho Ruasell Bage Founda- 
tion in planning and carrying forward an investigation into tho subje<‘t as outlined in 
thi‘ accompanying slatemeni by Air. Clanuico Artliur Pony, assistant director, depart- 
ment of n^creal ion, Buss:*!! Sago Foundation, 

For th& convenionco of those who will’ assist in collecting this information, Mr. 
Perrj' has, with tho aasisfanco of tho Bureau of E<lucation, <loviwed the record card 
blank on page 3 of tho statement. To eat'h jiorson applying at once to the Bureau of 
/ Education, there- wdll bo sent, free of charge, a' sufficient number of copies of this 
reoonl blank for a complete record of all after-school occasions during the months of 
F’obruary, March, and April — three cards for each of the school buildings under his 
or her charge. Tho blanks, when filled^ut, should be returned to the Bureau of 
Education for use in compiling tho report on this subject, . 

To give this report its highest value, it should include tho complete record of such 
uses made of any schoolhouso during those three months in all cities of 5,000 popu- 
lation and. over. • . / 


If any of the school buildingifundor your care are used for other purpoeos than tho 
ordinary day class work, \rill you not write at once for blanHs, stating how many will 
be heeded (three, for each%chool building), and assist us in this investigation by 
* making record 08 in ! 

I feel su^ t^e publication of Uie results ol'*thia investigatipa will prove helpful in 
the promodon of a wider use of schoolhoupes: 

Yours, sineerely, a 

,P. P. CtAXTON. ■ 












BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

[Son.— With exceptions ftidlceted, the documents named below 'will bo sent Ireo of char^ upon 

application to the Commissioner of Education, WaahtnAton, D. C. Those marked with an asterisk (*) 
are no hmger avallablo for free dlstrlhatkm,bul may be had of the Sopertntendent of Documents, Ooren^ , 
%icnt Printing Onioe, Washington, D. C., upon payment of the price stated. RemtttaDocs should be made 
in coin, eurronc>*, or money order. Btamps are not acoepted. ' Numbers omitted are out of print.] 

i9oe. 

*No. 3. State scbool syatems; Legislation and )udlcUl decbkais relating to public education, Oct. 1, 1004. 
to Octi 1,1906. Edward C. Elliott. 15cts. • 


1908 . ^ 

*No. 9. Education In Formosa. Julcan H. Arnold, 10 cts. 

*No. 6. The appientloOshlp system In Its relation to indt>;trl.U education. CarroU D, Wright. 19 eta. 

1909 . 

*No. 1. FacQltios for study and research tn the offices of the United States Govemmont In Washingtoo 
Arthur T. Hadley. 10 cts. ' ^ . 

*No. 2. Admission of Chinese students to American colleges, John Fryer. 29 ots. * 

*Ko, 3. Daily meals of school cblklrpo, Caroltno L, Hunt, . 10 cts. 

No. 9. Statistics of public, society, and school libraries In 1006. 

*No. 0. Instruction In the ftne and maniul arts In the'Unltcd States. A statlsilcal monograph. Henry 
* T. Bailey. 19 cts. 

No, 7. Index to the Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 1667^1007. 

*No, 8. A teacher’s prof^ional library. Classlhed list of 100 titles; 9 cts. 

*No. 0. Bibliography of education for 1008-0. 10 cts. 

No. 10. Educatlm for efficiency hi railroad service, J. Shirley Eaton. 

*No. 11. Statistics of Stale universities and other Institutions of higher education partially ^pportod by 
the State, 1906-9. 9 cts. 

. 1910 . 

1. The movement for reform In the teaching of religion In the put lie schools of Saxony. Arley B. 
Show. Sets. 

2. State school systems: 111. Leglslailon and Judicial decisions relating to pul>ilc education, Oct.l, 
1908, to Oct. 1 , 1909. Edward C. Elliott. 

9. American schoolhouses, Fletcher B. Dresslar. 79 cts, . . ^ 

i 

1911 . 


i - 


♦No. 

No. 

No. 

♦No. 

♦No. 

♦NO. 

•No. 

•No. 

♦No. 

No. 

♦No. 

♦No'. 

Wg. 

No. 


1. BlMk^praphy of scloaco teeing. 9 cts. 

2. Opportunities for gradate study In agriculture in the ITnlted States. A. C, Monahan.. |ots. 

3. Agencies for the impiyvomenl of teachers in service. W/lllom C. Ruedigor. 19 cU. . 

4. Report of the commission appointed to study tlie system of education in. the public schools of. 
Baltimore. 10 

9. Ago and gndo censn of schools and Colleges. Ooorge D. Strayor. 10 cts. 

6. QradUaCe work in mathematics in unlversitfosand In other institutions of like grade in the United* 

• States. 'Sets. . ^ 

9. .Mathematics in the technological schools of coll^lato grade th the united Sta^. 

17. Mathematics in the elementary schpoM ojf.the United Statc6. 16 ots. 

14. Proylslon for exceptional children in the jmblto sctuwts. J. H. Vra StoUe, Llghtuer Wlttneirf 
a^ Leonard P. Ayres. 10 cts. . * * v ^ 

19. BduOattonal sjrtteim of China as rooenUy lieoonstructod. ; E. Kipgf 10 otii. 

19. Btatbtlcsgf Smte unlver^kv ihid other histUdtlohs of higher educatkm pahtoU/ 8tvpgr^.!,to . 

; 'X' • -■* ' •' \ \ \ ^ " v;?; ■- ■ ^ ;> ; 

^o. i. A peil^ (^sttidy fdr the ofrd?st>si^^ 1^. Mutetder and W* J. 6ialg. *5 ots. . ; ' 

•No;6J Rof)Ofrtgf <xrtttilittieegnunto 6 cto. , ' *. ' ^ 

)M!s^matkjs ^teetu^ in ;tl^ t^nhad Btstes. 6 ots, / 
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♦N<k7. 
•No. 8. 
•No. 0. 
•No. 13, 
•No. 14. 

•No. 17, 
•No. is: 
•No. 19. 
No. 23. 
' No. 23. 
No. 27. 
•No. 2S. 
No. 29. 
No. 30. 
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KaodBikm^ status of nor^. M. Adel^ 10 eta. 

Pesos, day: Fannie Flini Andrews. S eta. (Later puVltoatbn, l6l3, No. 12.1 , ’ 

Country sehools for etty boys. William S. Myers. lOcta. / 

lo^ustwos tending to improve the work of the teacher ot mathematics S>ta 
Jtoport of the American oommbsloneni of the fatematioaal oorombsion on the teaching of matb^ 
mattes. iQ eta.. 

T^Montessori^fftem of education. Anna T. Smith. Seta. 

Teaching language* through agriculture and domestlo sctencc. M. A. l^lpor. S ols. 

^fesstonal distrlbi^tlon of college and university graduates. Bniloy II. Buiritt. 10 cts. 

Public and private high schools. 

S^ialco^ttoMlnUbn«kabv.U» United SteUn. W. D»w«mjohn.tonand Isadon. ll. Mndga. 
Hmory of publio«dK>pl eduf^tion in Arkansas. Stopben-B. Weeks. 

CulUvating school grounds In Wako County, N. C. Zebulon Judd. 4 ctsr' ^ 

Blblio^phy of the teaching of ^thematlcs, 1900-1012. D. K. Smith and Chas. Qoldilher 
Latin-Amorican unlversttlos and special schools. Edgar E. Brandod. 

1918* 

N®. 1* Monthly record of current educational publications, January, 1913. 

.•No. 2. Training courses for rural teachers. A. C. Monahan and R. H. Wright. 4 cts. 

•No. 3. The teaching of modern languages In the United States. Charloa H. Handschln 15 eta 

/No. 4. PresoDt standards of higher education to the United States. Ooorgo E. MacLoan. 20 eta 
Wo.e., Agricultural instruetioD In hl3h schools, ‘*C.H.Ro'.)ison and F.B.Jcnks. lOcta, 

•No, 7, College entrance requirements. Clarence I>. Ktogsloy. 15 eta. “ * 

•No. 8, The status of rural education to the United States. A. C. Monahan, ifi cts 
•No. l2.jrhe promotkmofpeaco. Farinic Fern Andrews. lOcta. 

measuring the efflclcncy-of schools or systems of schools. 5 cents 
•No. 14. Bliliography of medical Inspection and health suporvblon. 14 els. 

^0. 18. Tlw fifteenth Internatkmai congress on hygiene and demography. Fletcher B. Drasslur. 

todustrlal- education and Its lessons for the United States. Holmes BockTrlth 
•No. 20. lUltorncy to the United States. 10 eta. 

*ifo. 22. Bibliography of Industrial, vocational, and trade education. 10 cts. 

•No. 23. The Georgia Club at the State Normal School, Athens, On., for tbo study of rural soclolo '^y 
. Branson. 10 cts, » • ' - ' 

•No. 24, A comparbou of i^bllo edueatlosi In.Ocrraany nn J to the United States. , Georg Koreehonstetoer, 

4 eta. . 

•Nd. ‘26. Industaialeducatkm to Columbus, Oa. iiolaud DanW. 6 cts: - 

•No. 2S. Expressions on education by American statesmen and publlebta. 5 eta, 

. *No. 20. Aocrodtted socohdary seboob In the United States. Kendrta C. Babcock lo cts • ' 

•No.30. EducatioiUnJ^eSouth. ;0cts. ... mets. 

♦Mo. 31. Special featurta to city school systems. 10 cts. 

No. 32. Bdaoatkmal survey of Montgomery County , Md. 

•No. Penskm systems to Great Briteto, Raj^nd W. Skw. 10 cts, 

•No. M. A list of booka suited to a blgh^echoDl Itorary. 16 eta. ‘ j 

•No. 30, Repmt on tho work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska, 1911-12. lOcta 
No. 37, Monthly record of current educational pubikatkms, October, 1913. 

•No. 38, Economy of time to educatkm. 10 cts. ~ . 

No. 39. Elementary todustrjW school of Cleveland, Ohio. W* N. Hallmann. 

•No. 40. The reorganise school ptoygi^ Aenry 8. Curtb. lO cts. 

. Noi .41, Tlio reoygm Uii t loa of seocndaiy education. 

No. 42,. An expertmentol rurad school at Wtothrop CoUego. H. S. Browne. • . 

^o. 43. Agrtoulture and ruf^dlfo^y ; material for its observance, Eugene C. Brooks. l6 cts 
•N^ 44, Organised health work In school^. E. B. ^ceg, 10 eta. 

No, 44, Monthly Meord of current educatloiua^puhllcatloris, November, 1913, ' 

•No. 40. Edufiatlonal directory, 1913. 14 eta. -v . ' ■ . . 

•No. 47. .Toaohtog matorW to Government pubileattons. F. K. Noyw. 30 eta. 

•Nd; 48^ School hyglene.y; W. Cataon Ryan, Jt.- 15 cte. ‘ ^ 

'S®' conntty-llto high lohool. A. C, Monahm and Adams Phillip,. 

?^fW>P®ratlTo todurtital educatfcn. ,M. R. McC^. ^ 
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*No^l. Ifont^y record of current educstloksd publicaUoiu^ January, 19M. 5«ts. 

No. 2. Compubory acbool attendance. 

No. 3. Monthly record of current oducatbnal publlcatk^, Fobruar>*, 1U14. 

No. 4, Tho school and-tho start in lifei Moyer BloomfleUl. 

No. 5. Tho folk high schools of Denmark. L. D. Friend; . 

No. C. Kindorgartons in tho United States. 

No. 7. Monthly record of current educational publications, Uarcl], 1914. 

>No. S. Tho Massa^usclts home-project plan of vocational tfgricultm^ education. U. '\V. Slim^. 13cti 
No. 0. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1014, * . 

No. 10. Physical growth and school progress. D. T. Baldwin. 25 cts. 

*No. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 191<1. 5 cts. 

No. 12. Uural schoolhousos and grounds. F. B. Diesslar. *■.:■■■ 

No. 13. Present status of drawing and art in the element^ and sekxuidar}' schools of thi , United Statev^ 
Royal B. Faraum. 

No. 14. Vocational guidoifce. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publication 
No. 16. ThCta^blo rewards of teaching. James C. Doylj 
No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County 
No. 18. The putdlc school sv'stem of Gary, Ind. WlUlaJ 
No. 19. University extension to tho United States. *Lot^ 

No. 20. The rural school and boolcworm disease. J. A. 

No. 21. Monthly record of current pducalional publications, September, 1914. 

*No.^. the Danish folk 'high -schooU. H. W. Foght. . 

No. 23, Bomo trado schools in Europe. Frank D. Glynn. / ‘ 

No. 24. Danish elementary niVal schools. H. W. Foght. 

No. 2.5. Important features in rural school Impfpveraent. W. T. Hodges. 

No. 20. •Monthly report qf current educational publications, October, 1014, 

No. 27. Agricultural teaching. / ’ 

No. 28, The Montessori metho<^ and the kindergarten. Elimbelh Harrison. ^ 

No. 29. The kindergarten in t>enevolent institutions. 

No. 30. Consolklalton of rural schools and transportation of pupllJ^at public expense. A. C. Monahan. 
No. 31. Report on the wort^f the RnnedU of Education for the natives of Alaska. 

No. 32. Bibli(^i>hy of the relation of secondary schools lo higher education. R. I-. Walkley. 

^ No. 33. Music 16 the public schools. Will Earhart. * ^ ’ 

No. 34. LDirary Instruction liruniversltiq^, collies, and normal schools, l^enry R. E\'ans. 

No. 85. The tralnlng of teachers In Engird, Scotland, and Germany. Charles U. Judd. 

*No.36. Education for the home^Part 1. Ooneral statement.* B. R. Andrews. lOcts. ^ . 

♦No. 37 . Education for the hoifle-rPart n. ' State action sc liooft, agencies. B. 11. Andrefrs. 3f>ctj|. 
No. 38. Education for the home— Part 111. Colleges apd universli ies. Benjamin R. Anijlrcws. 

No. 39. Education for the home—Part IV. Bibliography, list of schools. Benjamin R. Andreiws. ^ 
No. 40. Kaieof Jh^healtieofboys In Qimird College, Phlladelphja, Pa. . ^ ' 

No. 41, Monthly record of current edncation^l puhUeattons, November, 1914.'' 

No. 42. Mcfithly record of current educational ptiblk*atlons, December, 19J4. » 

No. 43. Educational directory, 1014-15. ^ 

No. 44, Coun'l(^‘'Uiilt orgahimtlon for the administration of rural schools. A, (', Monahan. , 

No, 43. Cturlculain mathematics. J. C. Hroym; ^ 

No. 46, School savings bonks. Mrs, Sara L. ObA'holUor. 

No. 47. City training schooH for teachers. Frahk A. Manny. , *'*1 

No. 48. The educational museum of the St. Louis public schools. C. G. Ralhraan. 

No, 49. Efllfilency and preparation of iruhibscbool teachers. II. W. Foght. ' 

No. 50. Statistics of State untversiUea and State coUe|es. • ' ^ 

* 1915 . 

No. 1. Cooking In the vooatkmal school. Iris P. O'Leary. / 

No. 2. Monthly record of eiirresit educational pub!fcat Ions, January^ 1916. : 

No. 3. Monthly record of current eduoational publieaUonsi Februaiyb 19l6... 

Not.4. Theh^ihofs^obl chfldrcn. W, H. Heck. . - *■ 

A Orj|6u^tian ot Stqlo 0f 

.. A’siuidy* ^ **hd «?Ko6ii:: \ ' y"? V , ■ ' ■ ; : , V :.■■.■■■ 

■ ■ No; 7. Accredited Uiedted Stai«k ■ Samuel P. CApen.. 

' ^ 6 * 8.' h^or syiftem T.:Baldwfh.^’ 
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No. 13." Tb« 0 cho(£u»MM the polling E.J.Ward. 

No. 14. Mcmthlr record of current educatlooal pubUpathms, M 47 , 1015. 

No. 15. Uonthly record of eurreat educational pubUcatione. Index, February, ioii-^annary, 1015. 

No. 15. Ifonthly record of current educational pubHcatlons, June, 1015. 

N6.*17. Civic education In .elementary schools, as Illustrated In Indianapolis. A. W. Nunn. 

No. IS. Legal education in Great Britain.- H. 8 . Richards. 

No. 19. Statist of agricultural, Inanual training, and Indastrfal schools, 1913-14. ' 

No. 20. The rural school system of Bflnncsota. H. W. Foght. 

No. 21. Schootbouse sanitation. ' William A. Cook. 

No. 22. State versus local control of elementary education. T, L. MacNowell. 

No. 23. The teaching of oommunlty civics. 

No. 24, AdJustm^t between kindergarten and first grade. Luella A. Palmer. 

No. U. Public, society, and school libraries. 

No. 26. Secondary schools In the States of Central America, South America, and the West Indies. 
Anna T. SraitK, 

No. 27. Opportunities for foreign students at colleges and universities in the United States. Sjunuel P. 
Capen. 
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